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BEHIND THE VEIL
It was hopeless, it seemed, waiting for official permission to see'
something of the war, and some of us decided to go in search of it
during those early days, without permission. Massey, Tomlinson and I
were nicknamed "The Three Musketeers" by some of our friends, and a
very odd trio we made.
We had astonishing adventures which I wrote in detail in my book
called The Soul of the War, published by Heinemann in 1915, having by
some miracle passed the censor or slipped by him. After the war
Tomlinson wrote his own reminiscences of those days in a wonderful
book called All Our Yesterdays. Our trouble was to know where, and
how far, to go to avoid falling into the hands of the enemy. The Uhlan
cavalry were pushing into France and no one could tell us their where-
abouts. We had some narrow escapes. French stationmasters were just
as ignorant as we were, and issued tickets for trains which departed
according to the time-table for stations where, suddenly, there would be
a clatter of hoofs and a sputter of shooting, before French cuirassiers
blew up a bridge, or the train travelled backwards with curses from the
engine driver.
Hamilton Fyfe, who was on the roads with a Rolls-Royce, was
actually caught by a patrol of Uhlans. The young officer who inter-
rogated him ordered him to go down the road. But on the advice of a
peasant he drove across a ploughed field and took cover in a wood
before a considerable body of German cavalry came along. We met
him that evening in some place I have forgotten.
Not all the severity of the French censorship, nor the rose-coloured
communiques issued by the French War Office in those days of August,
could hide certain frightful facts. They were told by tides of refugees
pouring down from the north, whom I and my two companions met on
the roads and in the ports. They came with the news that Lille had
surrendered, that the German tide was rolling upon Roubaix, Tourco-
ing, and Cambrai, that the French were in hard retreat. The enemy's
cavalry was spreading out in a great fan, with outposts of Uhlans riding
into villages where old French peasants had not dreamed of being near
the line of battle, until raising their heads from potato fields, or staring
across the stacked corn, they had seen the pointed casques and the flash
of sun on German carbines.
Tomlinson, Massey, and I, saw all the tragedy of the refugees in those
first weeks of war. They were Belgians and French. It was as though a